But the lead he considers as accidental *. This alloy is
very hard, of the colour ,of steel, and admits of ,a fine
polish. But besides this, there are many other pom-
pounds often used for the same purpose f.

Vessels of copper, especially when used as kitchen
utensils, are usually covered with a thin coat of tin to
prevent the copper from oxidating, and to preserve the
food which is prepared in them from being mixed witk
any of that poisonous metal. These vessels are then,
said to be tinned. Their interior surface is scraped
very clean with an iron instrument, and rubbed oVer
with sal ammoniac. The vessel is then heated, and a
little pitch thrown into it, and allowed to spread on tke
surface. Then a bit of tin is applied all over the hot
copper, which instantly assumes a silvery whiteness*
The intention of the previous steps of the process is to
have the surface of the copper perfectly pure and me-
tallic ; for tin will not combine with the oxide of cop-
per. The coat of tin thus applied is exceedingly thin*
Bayen ascertained, that a pan nine inches in diameter,
and three inches three lines in depth, when tinned, only
acquired an additional weight of 21 grains* Nor is
there any method of making the coat thicker. More
tin indeed may be applied 5 but a moderate heat melts
it, and causes it to run off.

6. Tin does not combine readily with iron. An al-
Joy, however, may be formed, by fusing them in a close
crucible, completely covered from the external air. We
are indebted to Bergman for the most precise expert

* PlJL Mag. xvii, 294*
f Se.c VPasserberfa i. 36*, and Watson'? Cbem. EaayS) iv.